SUNDAY MORNINGS

They must stand or fall as the work of a his-
torian, a biographer, a philosophical critic of men
and their deeds, not as the work of a " man of
letters."    It is difficult to discuss which of them
will survive.    The Life of Gladstone goes without
saying ; it is not one of the greatest of biographies,
but it is a reference library to the controversies
of half a century.    The Miscellanies, good reading
though they are, and interesting though many of
them may be as documents in the history of
philosophic Radicalism in particular and Victorian
thought in general, have lost their freshness to
a far greater extent than the contemporary essays
of Matthew Arnold.   The celebrated essay On
Compromise seems to me, if I may diffidently
say so, no more than an able piece of journalism.
The Life of Cobden will be useful to the historian
of the epoch;   but it is rather a long Cobdenite
tract than the portrait of a man or of an age.
Morley's finest books, in my opinion, are the
Voltaire,   the   Rousseau,   the   Diderot,   and  the
Cromwell:   the Burke, good as it is, is not on
the same scale.    In all those lives the material
is  splendidly marshalled,  and vivid,  coherent,
convincing pictures of their subjects are painted.
The Cromwell, a magnificently honest book, had
Gardiner and Carlyle behind it; the French lives,
so far as this country is concerned, were pioneer
work and pioneer work which is not likely to be
superseded.    Their public is likely to be limited :
the number of persons in this country who take
an interest in Denis Diderot is unfortunately
small.   But they are and will remain standard
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